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arrival of the hat he had persuaded Henry to dis-
solve Parliament (of which it was said that the
very benches were draped in scarlet to denote his
own presence) and it was not summoned again,
save once, for fourteen years. It was just then
that Warham resigned the Great Seal, and Wolsey
was appointed Lord Chancellor of England.

At the moment in which Wolsey became Lord
Chancellor, in 1515, he turned his attention to
some necessary reforms. This he did, as his whole
policy clearly discloses, more out of a desire to
destroy power in other quarters than to cleanse
the Church and the State of existing abuses. His
position would no doubt for once have pleased
the Pope, who had lately declared that the clergy
in high offices were not to be subject to the
powers of the laity ; but England was soon to
come under the power of another Chancellor,
Thomas More, who had ever regarded Wolsey's
use of ecclesiastical office for the administration
of civil power with misgiving. He was one of the
first to see that the two not only could, but
certainly ought, to function separately ; and that
the result of their merging could be seen in the
state of Europe at that day. He sometimes
approved and sometimes condemned Wolsey's
policies; and so far did the judicious impartiality
of his pen impress Wolsey that he never saw in
him a dangerous rival but regarded him as one
of the few whose opinions he had to respect.

Hitherto Thomas  More had resided in the